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Down From the Hills 


by Ignace M. INGIANNI 


The hills retain the glow of my thoughts, 
as the voice of evening falls 
in images, as in a painter’s sky. 


Silence holds the words that never sound. 


Back to the copper lantern dimly burning, 
to moon-washed blinds 

and pavements, I descend 

from the hills 

with the look of all things 

crowding my eyes, 

with the shuttle of color 


weaving into the memory. 


Back to the act of living 

and the trading of buttons, 

and the terrible need, 

but the swift hooves still thunder, 


stallions of dream 


hurling themselves on the mind’s dry branches. 
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THE LIGHT 
THAT DOES 
NOT FAIL 


Use when the 
power goes off or 
for decoration— 
wax taper candle- 
stick 6%" silver 
plate $12.50. 3 
refills $2.25. 
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Jewelers To The Discriminating 
15 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























MAYBE, if you were right here you would be 
the kind of folks who would trade with me, 
but since you aren’t (unless you come for a 
visit this summer and I hope you will) about 
the best thing, I calculate, is to trade with me 
by mail. J’/ send you, or anyone you tell of, 
my brand new Spring Summer catalog free 
if you'll write. Vrest Orton, THE VERMONT 
Country Store, Vermont headquarters for 
the best Vermont products, Weston, Vermont. 








MEREDITH, N. H. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
FOR SALE — Attractive 7-room summer camp, 
on 2-acre island, fully furnished, fieldstone fire 
place, hardwood floors, fully screened, including 
piazza. Boathouse, two row boats, 22’ Chris-Craft 
Safe, sandy beach. $8000. For particulars write Dr. H. 
Ellsworth Morse, Milford, Mass, 








Strout’s Green Farm Catalog 


Over 1300 bargains — 25 states Maine to 
Florida, west to California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Write TODAY for this big Book. 
Mailed FREE, STROUT REALTY, 810-AP 
Old South Building, Boston 8, Mass, 
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PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your name or any name you specify, printed in gold 
or silver on 18 first quality, blank, metal tip pencils, 
$1.00 postpaid. 100 pencils, $4.00 postpaid. 


STAR PRESS, Thompsonville, Conn. 
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DO YOU # y) 
COLLECT Buttons: 
Buy them .. . sell them? Rent this 
space —only $2.80 per month — 
and watch your business grow! 

. 

















PHOTO COPYING and/or ENLARGING Only 


Experienced photographer can handle a certain 
amount of spare time work along the above lines, 
according to your own individual notion. I am not a 
photographic “mill,’"’ and do not want work other 
than copying and/or enlarging. 


If you can use my services, write for rates, etc. 


EDWARDW. PUTNEY, Durham,N.H. 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce _and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 


















RUG STRIPS 


Wool and Jersey Strips for Hooking and 
Braiding, assorted long lengths, 6 pounds for 
$2.00 Postpaid in New England States. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 

AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 
P. O. Box 103 . Central Falls, Rhode Island 






























For fresh aw without draft install 

NOBLO. patented Plexigias wind 
Gefiector that clips in a minute m rear of 
G@river's window Shatterproof transparent 
decorative 

@ mow deolers, of write today tor mtormehen eo send yeer, 

Moke, model, ond body style of cor Enclose check or money 

erder to 


NOBLO SALES COMPANY, Box 1214 


Sen Diego, Colifornia Atiow $ days for delivery 












Letters 





Dear Yankee: 

In the December issue of YANKEE, one of 
your correspondents reports the generosity of 
a Whiting, Vt., church in providing liquor for 
its minister and his family. You pooh-poohed 
the idea with, ‘Good Vermonters just didn’t 
give liquor to their Elders — even in 1779.” 

It must have been a Champlain Valley 
custom, for, according to a bill, long in the 
possession of the late Cyrus Smith of Whiting’s 
neighboring town of Bridport, cheer was pro- 
vided for a whole Church Council for over a 
week. Paine Converse was the tavernkeeper 
and the account reads: 

‘Feb. 29th, 1794. The town of Bridport to 

Paine Converse for the Entertainment of 

the Honorable Counsil and others at the 

Instalment of the Revnd. Mr. Graves in 

said town is as followeth: 


to forty six meals of victuals 2. 6.0 
to hors batens fourteen 0. 5.0 
to hors keeping eight nights 0. 6.0 
to two galands brandy i. 5.0 
to one of rum 0. 9.6 
to one of wine 0.10.6 
to two quarts of Jinn 0. 5.0 
to two pounds loaf shooger 0. 4.0 
to sider 0. 7.0 

5.18.0 


**Bridport March 13th, 1794. Red. the 
contents of the within acct. pr. me. 
(Signed) Patne Converse” 


Mr. Smith’s comment to a Burlington Free 
Press reporter when he was well over eighty 
was: “‘ This gives some indication of the manner 
in which the town of Bridport entertained its 
clergymen in the old days.” 

The Rev. Increase Graves whose installation 
took place in such style remained a lifetime 
and was a power in Bridport until his death in 
1827. 

Yours very truly, 
C. Eveanor Hatt, 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Dear Yankee: 

Do you know the poem of grandma’s day 
which began with the line: “Snow upon the 
Convent roof”? In the old book of verse was a 
picture of a man lying on a grave. 

Thanking you, 
W. M. Van Norden 
New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Dear Yankee: 

We are planning on spending next October 
in New England. 

If you are still dispensing material about 
places to visit and places to stay, I should 
appreciate such information. 

Yours truly, 
Marcaret Rummec (Mrs. W. J.) 
Ep. Nore: Anyone interested? 


Dear Yankee: 

Since the receipt of my first copy of YANKEE 
I have promised myself that I would write a 
letter complimenting you upon such a fine 
magazine. Each issue is better than the last and 
it is read from cover to cover. Truly, a fine 
piece of workmanship. 

I note that my subscription will expire in 


June, so please do not hesitate to bill me for 


another year. 
Sincerely, 
J. C. Haut, City Collector 
Watseka, IIl. 


Dear Yankee: 

The YANKEE is a nice little magazine and I 
think it has good potentialities for New Eng- 
land. Keep up the good work! 

This is the first time I have received a copy 
and look forward to seeing it often because 
the magazine contains some very interesting 
items pertaining to New England and our 
economy. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Hacerty, Manager, Loan Agency 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

Recently I was discussing climate with a 
Vermont Yankee and in mentioning his own 
particular hinterland he said: “It’s all right up 
there, only the skiing gets a little thin in 
August.” So I gave him the “ Rebel Yell” and 
said “I wouldn’t trade one month of Florida 
climate for a whole year in Vermont.” We’re 
still good friends. 

Yours truly, 
Samson S. PEDERSON 
Coral Gables, Fla. 








The “LEADER” in Per- 
sonal Stationery Values! 
100 Envelopes $1.00 
« Samples « 


The Excelsior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 
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FOR SALE! Natural color knitting yarn 
from local sheep. Two-ply. 

$3.25 lb., postpaid. Also handwoven tweeds; 

block prints — jumpers, dirndls, luncheon 

sets; hand knitted ski mittens. Send for details. 

COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 
North Sandwich New Hampshire 


~ 








CREATIVE CRAFTS WEAVING SCHOOL 
(Residential) at Guernsey, Pa. THE SHUTTLE 
SERVICE, Monthly Weaving Magazine. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COURSE, 40 lessons with samples 
CLASSES in WEAVING; Advanced or Beginners’ 
Work. Complete Coverage and Equipment. May 1 
to Dec, 1. NATIONAL CONFERENCE of AMERI- 
CAN HANDWEAVERS, Aug. 20 to 30, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write for free literature. 








MODEL RAILROADERS 


Send 10¢ for Catalog. 1250 items! 
We Buy, Sell, Swop, Repair 
Lionel standard ga. Crane, new........++.+ 
Lionel OO Hudson Loco, 3-rail. cece 
Walthers O ga. New Haven Caboose 
Mantua HO ga. Car Kits, Tank Cars, Reefers 2.50 
WALTER E. HOXIE 
150-Y Stewart Providence 3, R. I. 











THE OLD HOUSE 
BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 


AUTHENTIC PATTERN GLASS 


+ pon ge at Cherry saucers. Each . eee 61.08 
p wi ° ove ’ 

Fine C at ro nd Biock egg ‘cup seshéonseeesten 3.50 

Double vine 10-in, plate. .... . 4.50 


Express charges collect 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
¢ BY MAIL e« 
Send Want List for Prices 
PARK STUDIOS 











WANTED 


RELICS or material pertaining to early 
Spiritualism, particularly the Fox family. 

The FOX MEMORIAL SOCIETY 
Box 777, Hudson, Ohio 











51 Park Avenue . Arlington 74, Mass. 

he OR COUNTRY PLACE 
arm FOR SALE? 

You haven't one? Maybe you want 


one? Here’s the place to leave your 
name — costs but $2.80 per month. 
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Old-Fashioned ROBERT F. HEARTZ 
SPICED MULLED CIDER EPPING, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Specializing in 





2 2 HAND-WOVEN LINENS 
NEW ENGLAND STONEWARE ead Ger fitter 


—_ - Looms with or without Fly Shuttle 
Individually Designed Gift Packages 








a os 


from 
FRANCES HALL PERRINS | 
Old Homestead Orchards ESMO N D B L A N K ETS 
Established 1846 + Westford, Mass. Made with Honest Yankee Care 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
* 














SS “<= a a THE ESMOND MILLS, INCORPORATED s 
ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 








Please let us have that “ 
a Wanna Raise 


PHEASANTS? 


- —s - . - —_ Profitable business given up account 
heart trouble. You can have my com- 
WANTE Antique andirons, also shovel and plete a which includes (for 

tongs. Warming Pans. Early Ameri- 3000 birds) Buffalo incubators, electric 
can Clocks. Silver porringers, Tankards and pitchers. heaters, feeders, waterers, wire netting 


Windsor and large upholstered chairs, desks, bureaus, to cover 3-acre range. Worth $1000. 
secretaries and high, 4-post beds. Also any fine inlaid _ e 
pieces, highboys and lowboys. | pay very good prices F.O.B. Southern New Hampshire. For 


for good things. A. STAINFORTH, 23 Charles Taine write Box IT, care of Yankee. / 


tne ers 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


from the Nation’s leading Mills, direct to you from 
famous Mill-End Store. Men's, Women’s, Teen 
Agers’ Topcoatings, Overcoatings, 
Ski Wear—ideal for Children’s & 
Infants’ Jackets, Snow Suits. 
Famous Babylam Woolen Dress 
Jerseys—many other fabrics. 
Send for samples, specifying 
type of garments to be made. 


change of address early”. 
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ANSWERS TO QUEERIES 
By Tue Oracie 


Forest Farms, JAMAIcA Farms, VT. 


Dear Oracle: What is the derivation of the 
word “ Yankee”? And if you’re really in the 
business, what about “ punk,” “stunt,” “‘Jam- 
boree,” and “hike’’? 

Hopefully, Helen Knothe 


Answer: Dear Helen, 

We are truly “in the business” and the good 
Lord knows that nothing gives us more 
pleasure than to answer such queries as yours. 
To begin with, on the authority of the oldest 
man we ever knew, Deacon Jonathan Allen 
(no relation of ours), the word probably origi- 
nated in the Maine Province. He said — and 
this is supported by many a legend — that 
among the early sports engaged in, by colonials 
and Indians alike, was the tug-of-war. On a 


certain occasion, a house-raising or building of 


a church, the tug-of-war team began to 
assemble. Among them was a _ professional 
gentleman, of irate disposition, great strength 
and intense loyalty to his neighborhood team. 
Spying a member of the opposing team holding 
the rope which was to be used he demanded: 

“Who are you?” 
“T am the anchor,” responded the other, 
speaking the word in such a manner as to 
make it sound like “‘ yankor.”” 

“Well,” said the first man, “I 
yankee,” speaking it like “‘ yank-ee.” 

And so saying, he jerked the rope away from 
the fellow with such force as to hurl him to the 
ground. The word “took” as they say in New 
England and was applied to all forceful, 
efficient men until finally it was tagged on to 
all men and women from New England. 


am the 


“Punk” is underworld slang of ancient 
origin and started with the Chinese. Opium- 
smokers burn a small map with which they 
light their pipes. The flame is tiny and odorous, 
resembling the slow-match used in lighting 
firecrackers, both of which are also of Chinese 
invention, White people who become addicted 
to the pipe become listless, and independable; 
and years ago, when such a person was referred 
to by his associates, he was called a punk to 
indicate that he had lost health, and soul to 
opium. Later it was applied to anyone who 
was regarded as second-rate or less. “Stunt” 
is mispronounced from the early English stent 
which meant a certain allotment of work to 
be performed by the individual, usually a 
servant or apprentice, before which the worker 
might not leave his task for recreation or other 


purpose. 
YANKEE + May 1946 
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SHATTUCK INN 


AT FOOT OF MONADNOCK MOUNTAIN 
JAFFREY, N. H. 
Opens for the Summer and Fall 
On May Fourth 
Elevation 1200 Ft. e Modern Conveniences 
Booklet on Request 


GEORGE Y. AUSTERMANN, Manager 
Telephone: Jaffrey 119 


S Fiha Ain Aika Din Aiha Aiken Piha Dit Aik Mita thn Dita tha Pin Pin Aika Piha Pin tin tin tin tit Piha) 
SMA Dike Dike Aika Bile tin tila Dit Dilan tila dita tila tin tintin tintin tintin titad 
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APPLE HILL CAMP 


Children 6-12. Located in charming pre-revolu- 
tionary farmstead this progressive camp emph 
sizes participation, courtesy, sportsmanship. 
Swimming, crafts, dramatics, mountain camping, 
riding. Fee $250. Write for catalog: 


Apece Hirt, East Pepperell, Massachusetts 











HILLCROFT INN 


York Harbor, Maine 
LUNCHEON e« DINNER 
LODGING 








BIG-PAPOOSE FARM SHELLED POPCORN 


1945 Crop. Send 70c for 2-pound box. $1.60 for 
5-pound box. Price includes mailing to any address 
East of Mississippi. 


Address: BIG PAPOOSE FARM 


201 East Foster Parkway, Fort Wayne, 5, Ind. 











The MONADNOCK 
REGION yfw Qampsnixe @ 
invites you : 
to send for its illustrated booklet t 
HOTELS, INNS, TOURIST CAMPS 8 
SUMMER and WINTER PLACES A 
| 
i 


P. M. DARLING, Executive Secretary 
Monadnock Region -Association. 


Box Y « Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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Who Said “‘Mine’’? 
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Volume X 


SuBsCRIBER Mrs. Prescott Hilton of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, sent us the editorial 
page of March 12th’s Providence Journal, 
with an amusing column by “G.W.P.” on 
Yankees in general, from which we quote 
meagerly as follows: 
**A breed confined to New England . 

a descendant of someone who came 
from England . . .” 

opines that a man who doesn’t 
wear out but rusts out isn’t worth his keep.” 

. . hates waste.” 


. demands a stranger prove himself 


to be worthy of friendship.” 
show of emotion or affection is 
embarrassing.” 
man of spirit and independence 
who did not like to be beholden to anyone 
else.” 
. deep sense of dignity and beauty.” 
. . good and kind neighbor.” 
“They knew the value of a dollar and 
loved to see it working for them. There is the 
story of the stranger who came into a New 


England village and noticed that one woman 
was being shunned. Thinking he would 
come upon some ancient scandal, he finally 
made bold to ask a native why this woman 
was being so obviously snubbed. ‘She’s 
breakin’ into her capital and livin’ on it, 
that’s why.’ ”’ 


Nantucket has the largest newspaper in 
this country — and also, unless we hear to 
the contrary, the all time record for number 
of articles in a town warrant; namely, 124 
in 1940, 


y y y 


Walter J. Dethloff, who is credited with 
having broken up cock fighting in America, 
was recently named manager of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. Robert F. Sellar, 
who formerly had that position, has become 
president of the American Humane Asso- 
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ciation, at the head of all the humane asso- 


ciations in this country. These humane 
societies, everyone agrees, do a much needed 
and wonderful work for very little glory, 
and even less money. 


’ Sd y 


We the 
papers, but insiders tell us there’s a bug on 


don’t read much about it in 
the rampage in Northeastern North America 
that has really got spruce owners worried. 
The only defense seems to be proper thinning 
so the can fight their own 
battle. In the meanwhile, the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture tells us, two destructive 


young trees 


diseases are still threatening our elms. The 
Dutch Elm disease, carried by beetles, has 
spread from the Middle Atlantic States, 
where it began, to New England, South and 
West. Control of the beetle will control this 
disease. The other, the phloem necrosis, is a 
deadly virus, and how it spreads is not 
clear. It has been spreading along the Ohio 
River, and is now advancing into Missouri, 
boundary of 


the southern 


a little beyond 


Iowa. 








Donnie Dingbat flew into our pages from 
the Pittsburgh Press (Pa.) last month. Possibly 
he hasn’t got enough to do out there, 
because he is still hanging around. And, 
disagreeable chap that he is, he keeps asking 
us when we are going to publish a magazine 
—says the Swoppers’ Column type is too 
small — and that we should forget all articles 
on the UNO, Labor, politics, and the like. 
“People get too much of that junk in 
papers like the Press,” he says. Wish he’d go 
home. 











Many in New York, Boston, London, 
Paris — but especially in Dublin, New 
Hampshire — bowed humble heads last 
February 26th, with the passing of Alexander 
James. With what prescience did that great 
artist tell his son a few days before his death 
that he would never stay in another New 
England winter. For him, these past few 
had been too many. Alexander James was a 
great artist, born to live in others for count- 
less generations. In him was the penetration 
of the scholar, the affability of the professor, 
the keen wit of the philosopher, the simplic- 
ity of the farmer — the genius of a truly 
great painter. 

Gone, too, is Mrs. John De Coven Berry, 
author of “‘Color”’ on the back cover of our 
Februrary issue, and long time friend of many 
YANKEE readers. Recipients of her famous 
Christ Child candles 
hospitality — will join us in wishing “twarn’t 
so. 


and almost endless 





CLOCK WEATHERVANE on garage 

of Stanley P. Thomas, Green Harbor, 

Marshfield, Massachusetts. The wind is 
south of west. 


Miss Beatrice Whelton, a cousin of Mayor 
Curley, was appointed March 2nd last to 
the $3000 a year post of assistant city censor 
of Boston. In her own words a “burlesque 
expert,” she wants to see “glamour and 
sophistication in shows,” but not “‘wallowing 
and vulgarity.” 

Byron Price, head of wartime’s Office of 
Censorship, more than once declared that 


8 


women made good censors. Even though 
the office has long been abandoned, there 
still seems to be a sufficient trickle of funds to 
support a lady appointee as official his- 
torian of that Office (see Reader’s Digest, 
March, 1946), with authority, apparently, 
to “spill” what other censors cannot gain 
permission to divulge. “Politician” Price 
evidently is following the administration’s 
“line” of disclosing only how well his — like 
all our other war efforts — was run. 

It violates nobody’s oath to state for the 
record there was an “unprintable”’ side, 
too... and we are not at all sure that 
there was much to be gained, at a profit, 
from any kind of censorship, except at the 
source. Newspapers cannot print, and people 
can’t write, what they have no knowledge 
of. 

With Miss Whelton, of course, secret inks 
and code will be no problem, unless costumes 
become more scanty — and language less 
intelligible — than at present. Four days 
after her appointment, “Flamingo Road” 
had its wings clipped. Producers, like pub- 
lishers —in Boston, at least — had better 
behave — or else. 


Covered bridges are dear to the hearts of 
most Yankees. It will not be news to some, 
but it will to many, that there is a mimeo- 
graphed quarterly magazine in existence 
called Covered Bridge Topics, available at 50 
cents a year from Eugene R. Bock, Box 713, 
Anderson, Indiana. It was founded in 1943 
by Richard S, Allen, now in the AAF, and 
covers the covered bridge situation, coast to 
coast. For $2.00 you can get the 1946 issues 
and 17 past issues, indexed, in 8% by 11 
size. You'll find such items as news about 
Connecticut’s three bridges — at West Corn- 


wall, south of Kent and east of East Hamp- * 


ton — having survived the war, and the 
fact that Maine has just 16 left after May- 
field Bridge burned out in 1944. How many 
of the 16 can you name? In a recent issue is 
a story of the bridges in Vermont, where 
there are “more in the least area than in any 
other state.” And did you know that the old 
Boston & Maine Railroad bridge across the 
Merrimack near the site of the old Franklin 
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(N. H.) station passed out of existence 
September 26th last? Built in 1890, weakened 
in the floods of 1936, she just plain “done 
collapse.” Other bridges which have been 
removed in New Hampshire since 1941 are, 
according to W. Edward White, as follows: 
Androscoggin Bridge at Errol, Bagley Bridge 
at Warner, Peters Bridge at West Salisbury, 
three bridges at Pittsburg, and Kellyville 
Bridge at Newport; leaving 76 all told, still 
standing. Vermont, by the way, has 166 
bridges at present; seven of them are covered 
railroad bridges. The four best known Ver- 
mont bridges to disappear within the past 
four years are: at Stowe, over the Waterbury 
River; Woodstock, over the Ottauquechee; 
Cambridgeport, over Saxton’s River, and 
the Newfane “1841” bridge. Some ten or 
more are in the process of being replaced or 
improved. Massachusetts has 12, Rhode 
Island — just one. Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania; 19314, 59114, 300, 249, 
respectively. 


The 
ville, Massachusetts, may no longer obtain 
copies of YANKEE at their respective public 
libraries. The librarians of said libraries for 
one reason or another have dropped YANKEE. 
No doubt the residents of these two places 
will be fed a good deal of “literature” these 
coming months; but all the “fluff” in the 
world, we say, won’t make up for the re- 
vitamined YANKEE. Watch out, good citizens 
of Dedham and Somerville! Your reading 


“ 


residents of Dedham and Somer- 


diet is being “softened’’! 


“Punch” (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) now 
owns that delightful English publication 
called The Countryman. Subscriptions are 
10/- a year and should be sent to 19 
Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4. J. W. 
Robertson Scott, founder and editor, is still 
very much in charge, as one will note at the 
foot of page 296 in the current issue. “The 
freedom of the Editor in the expression of 
opinion and the selection of staff is absolute.” 
It is a miscellany of rural life and work 
which no lover of such things should be 
without. 
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THE FIRST 
ROCKING CHAIR 


By Cutrton J. Nosie 





The first rocking chair was invented in 
the Plymouth Colony on the farm of Deacon 
Brewster. 

It so happened that the mistress of the 
house was an invalid, and thus confined to a 
stiff and hard chair such as was common in 
those days. But one of the farm hands, a 
chap with a head, took pity on the poor lady 
and bethought him how her daily suffering 
might be alleviated. 

With the principle of the cradle in mind, 
he selected two strips of wood, curved to the 
same degree, and fitted them into vertical 
slots in the legs of Mrs. Deacon Brewster's 
chair. 

Behold! It rocked. The man had become 
an inventor. To be sure this new chair hadn’t 
much of a swing, but none of its descendants 
have improved upon it in principle, and 
even now when summer comes, what is a 
New England veranda without a rocking 
chair! 

Just in case you are wondering, the above 
painting is not supposed to reproduce Mrs. 
Brewster’s original. It is just a nice painting 
by a New Englander, 
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YANKEE has long been interested in New 
England’s sons and daughters far afield. We 
know they often think of us at home, too. 
This series, which will take us eventually to 
India and Micronesia, we hope will unearth 
much additional information — perhaps little 
known these days — from friends here, and 
“abroad.” See Crepits (page one). 


Sample migrations from 


New England to New York 


If any church outside New England de- 
serves to be called the Church of the Pil- 
grims, it is the one in Brooklyn which bears 
that name. A white boulder at the site of 
the Henry Street door is a piece of that 
Plymouth Rock at which the Pilgrims said 
farewell to the old world. A stone that pro- 
jects from its steeple is a piece of the Plym- 
outh Rock where the Pilgrims first set foot 
upon the New World. Brooklyn, too, has 
Plymouth Church where Henry Ward Beecher 
from Litchfield, Connecticut, and Lyman 
Abbott of Roxbury, Mass., who succeeded 
him, held forth. 

Broadway Tabernacle in New York — 
long a champion of freedom and progress — 
had strong supporters in David Hale, Rev. 
Edward Andrews, and Charles G. Finney, 
all born in Connecticut. Timothy Dwight 
found in New York in 1821 a million people 
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Transplanting the Pilgrim Seed 


7. New England and New York 


of whom almost two-thirds came from New 
England. He prophesied that ultimately New 
York State would become ‘“‘a colony from 
New England.” 

But it was upon central and western New 
York that the touch of New England was 
most pronounced; counties like Oneida and 
Onondaga. In 1785, for example, Kirkland, 


New 
Nantucket and Brimfield, Mass., who, under 
Samuel Kirkland’s leadership (b. Norwich, 


York, was settled by families from 


1741), were to found Hamilton 
College. Fourteen years later, Fairfiel1 
County, Conn., people started Stamford, 
N. Y. Lafayette, N. Y., was founded in 1804 
by people from Berkshire and Hampshire, 


Massachusetts counties. 


Conn., 


Then Binghamton, in 1815, grew out ol 
seven Connecticut, one New Hampshire,” 
one Vermont, and several Massachusetts 
towns. From Wolcott, N. H., in 1803, grew 
Genesee; and Lowville in Lewis County, 
along with Marcellus, was born of New 
England settlers. 

From Middletown, Conn., came Hugh 
White just about 1776, to found what is now 
Whitestone, not far from Utica. Canandaigua 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE WISE VIRGIN 


(A Fairy Tale) 


By Morris Wiicox 


ONCE UPON A TIME in the town of Peek’s Falls, 
Vermont, there lived a farmer whose daugh- 
ter was the loveliest creature in the whole 
region roundabout. Her face glowed with 
serene beauty, her hair was soft as the corn 
tassels, and her graceful figure filled the eye 
with complete satisfaction. 

Now the name-:of this charming maiden 
was Cynthia, and from the time she was a 
baby she had been nurtured with the 
greatest care. Only the milk from purebred 
Guernseys gurgled in her little tummy and 
her pet dog was as pedigreed as George VI 
of England. 

When Cynthia was eight years old she 
was allowed to attend school in the nearby 
village and was carried back and forth by 
her indulgent father in his Lincoln Zephyr. 
She was not allowed to wear slacks or other 
vulgar apparel but was dressed in a silken 
gown with a pleated skirt and beaded 
bodice. 

On the day Cynthia became sixteen her 
father telephoned among his neighbors and 
told the farmers that he would give his 
daughter in marriage to the farmer’s son 
whose gift she liked the best. 

The first to arrive drove up in a shiny, 
new Packard that he had won at the 
county fair raffle the previous week. In the 
rear seat was a bushel of prize Mackintosh 
apples and on the running board a pumpkin 
large enough to make pies for the wedding 
festivities. The car and other gifts were 
parked on the front lawn for all to see and 
admire. The second suitor, who came in a 
ton Mack truck brought the beautiful maiden 
a load of certified seed potatoes and a 
bushel of ripe cucumbers for pickling, and 
the Mack was parked alongside the Packard 
on the lawn, The third farmer’s son, driving 
a pair of spanking bays hitched to a phaeton 
with tires of natural rubber, brought a deed 
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to his ten acres of woodlot worth a good 
seventy-five dollars an acre of anybody’s 
money, and his gifts were joined with the 
Packard and the Mack. 

Now the fourth suitor was by far the 
handsomest and most manly of the lot, but 
his father had been sending him to college 
and the expenses had been so high that the 
assets of the farm were all drained off until 
there was nothing left in the way of trans- 
portation but the mule. For this reason he 
was forced to come plodding up the road 
on the mule’s back and his only gift was his 
college diploma. 

The other suitors roared with laughter 
when they saw the mule and the certificate, 
but Cynthia examined the parchment with 
admiring eyes and squealed with delight. 
She had never seen a college diploma before 
and she with the Latin 
phrases. 

“Now,” Cynthia’s papa said, “You may 
choose the gift you like the best and marry 
the man who brought it.” 

Cynthia, without a moment’s hesitation, 
walked daintily to the Packard and climbed 
in. 

**My slant on the setup is this,” she said in 
explaining her choice. “The Packard will 


was entranced 


bring the most at a quick sale when the 
milk subsidy is removed and so it pleases me 
more than any of the other gifts.” 

Cynthia married the proprietor of the 
Packard that very afternoon and the wedding 
dinner was made up of baked potatoes, 
apple and pumpkin pies and ripe cu- 
cumbers. 

Nore: If you are one of those who think 
Cynthia should have married the suitor 
with the college diploma, drive your Pack- 
ard over to my farm and I will trade you the 
mule. Mine is the boy who attended college 
and we need a car. 
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And—Speaking of Cars 





By Sanvo BoLoGna 


THE ABOvE photograph shows J. Frank 
Duryea, at the steering tiller of a 49-year- 
old Duryea car parked in front of his home 
in Madison, Conn. Mr. Duryea drove this 
vehicle in the retracing of the first auto- 
mobile race run on Thanksgiving Day, 1895. 
With a stiff wind blowing and the mercury 
registering 16 degrees above, J. Frank Dur- 
yea, 76, marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first official gasoline automobile race in 
America by leading a group of ancient gas 
and electric vehicles in a commemorative 
“race” last Thanksgiving Day in Chicago. 
At his side sat Charles B. King, who won 
second, and only other, place in the 1895 
race when he drove an imported Benz. 
Both recalled the 1894 Duryea which 
Duryea drove in the first race. It was the 
second car made by Duryea Motor Wagon 
Co., Springfield, Mass. He and his brother, 
the late Charles E. Duryea, manufactured 
the 729-pound vehicle which won a $2,000 
prize from the sponsor of the competition, 
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Times-Herald. It covered the 
course in seven hours 53 minutes, or at an 


The Chicago 


average speed of more than 7 miles an hour. 

Because the No. 2 Duryea was dis- 
mantled years ago, Mr. Duryea borrowed 
the next oldest Duryea he could find. (The 
first vehicle is at the Smithsonian Institution 
n Washington, D. C.) 

Although it is not generally known, the 
1895 race was originally scheduled for Nov. 
2, 1895. On that date only two entries were 
ready to race. One was the Duryea car; the 
other was a Benz entered by H. Mueller & 
Co., Decatur, Ill. In order to keep happy the 
few Chicago spectators who turned out for 
the contest, H. H. Kohlstaat, publisher of 
The Times-Herald, suggested that the two 
cars run in an unofficial race. The Duryea 
brothers drove their car but it was ditched 
by a farmer’s wagon, causing the differential 
housing to break. However, the Duryea was 
repaired at Springfield in ample time and 
returned for the Thanksgiving race. 
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INTERESTING NEW ENGLAND 


1. PEOPLE 


NY 
nS 
i@ ‘ 


RALPH MCALLisTER of Center Lovell, Maine, 
has had many astounding experiences in the 
Maine woods. He reports today that many 
of the wild critters, not seen there for years 
- moose, cat, etc. — are returning to their 
former New England feeding grounds. 
GEorGE FRENCH 








(Continued from page 10) 

still boasts of a beautiful Colonial church 
built in 1812 by its New England followers. 

At Albany, New England influence was 
especially apparent in early days; and when 
the Great Turnpike from Buffalo to Albany 
opened, the tide of travel increased through 
the latter city. 

Many settlements from Malone in the 
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WituiAM Austin, 15-year old Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, schoolboy, keeps 75,000 bees 
throughout the winter in his bedroom. Last 
year they yielded about 4 pounds of honey. 
An earnest natural history student, he also 
has in his room tanks containing pickerel, 
frogs, newts, and salamanders. His latest 
pet, which he also keeps in his room, is a 
beautiful, glossy, deodorized skunk. Greatest 
ambition is to 
architect. 


become an _ ecclesiastical 


CHARLOTTE B. BROWN 





*— Proressor Leon W. Dean, official historian 


of Vermont, teaches creative writing at the 
University of Vermont. In back country 
farm vernacular, he advises his students to 
“write to sell.” ... “Use agents every 
time; they get you better prices.” Some of 
his students are selling an average of two 
stories a week. 
Grace M. ABBoTt 


north to Binghamton in the south were, 
by 1820, chiefly made up of New England 
stock. 

New York, like the rest of America, of 
course, has been enriched and diversified 
by other European racial elements since 
these early days. The story of their great 
contributions is well known. 
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2. PLACES 
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‘ 
Si-vermine, Connecticut: Here Mr. Buttery is sawing native lumber with water power used continuously since 


1688. W. H. Garricus 


3. THINGS 


: 4 


we Sax 
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Unusuat Bep ‘made from an Ox Yoke that came from an old farm in Sheldon Springs, Franklin County, 
Vermont. The wheel at the back came from a blacksmith shop in St. Albans. The owner is a New Jersey 
caterer who summers in New England, “ Yours till New England is no more!” — says he. 

Tuomas M, Day 
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Untit American rescue teams liberated from 
the Ofrina Prison Camp near Tokyo a 125- 
pound wizened and undernourished man 
who said he was Commander O’ Kane of the 
submarine Tang, that ship was listed in 
Navy records as “overdue and presumed 
lost.”” O’Kane was treated for malnutrition 
for several days, then he dictated a patrol 
report which led Vice Admiral Charles A. 
Lockwood, Jr., to declare enthusiastically, 
“The Tang’s fifth and last patrol was one of 
the great submarine cruises of all time.” 

In brief, the submersible had sunk 13 
large Japanese ships totalling over 107,000 
tons — an all time record — both in ton- 
nage and number of vessels destroyed. (A 


By Martin SHERIDAN 


Dick “Killer” O° Kane and his family 


Commander Richard H. O’Kane of the USS Tang 


good average patrol might bag four enemy 
vessels.) During the memorable patrol of the 
Tang off Formosa, the Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, skipper fired 24 torpedoes with a 
record of 23 hits, including the unfortunate 
defective one that destroyed his own craft. 
Only nine men from the 85-man crew 
survived, They were taken prisoner by the 


Japs and managed to survive subsequent 


tortures and beatings at several prison camps. 

Back home now, Dick “Killer’? O’Kane 
thinks his seven years in submarines are 
sufficient, especially when all three subs to 
which he has been attached have been lost 
during the war—the giant Argonaut, the 
Wahoo and the Tang. 
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Frozen Death 


By Ropert WiLson 


Reprinted by request from the April, 1940, 
issue of YANKEE 


Worthy of Poe in one of his most darkly 
imaginative moments is the story recounted 
in a 100-year-old clipping from an ancient, 
and now extinct, Vermont newspaper. 

Yet this tale, stranger than fiction, today 
is accepted by eminent American physicians 
as antedating their “discovery” of the new 
“frozen death” treatment for cancer, the 
drug habit and other serious afflictions of 
mankind. 

The clipping, contained in an old scrap- 
book owned by Elbert S. Stevens of Bridge- 
water Corners, Vermont, describes the ad- 
ventures of an unnamed traveler who wit- 
nessed members of a snow-bound Vermont 
hamlet entering into a frozen sleep-death, 
and four months later watched their Lazarus- 
like resurrection. 

In the summer of 1939, Drs. Temple S. 
Fay and Lawrence S. Smith of Philadelphia 
announced before a meeting of the American 
Medical Association in St. Louis, the dis- 
covery of a new therapeutic treatment of 
serious organic diseases by freezing. They 
told of stripping several women patients, 
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covering them with cracked ice, and freez- 
ing them for a period of six hours. Their 
bodily functions thus suspended, the subjects 
slept for five days, and when awakened were 
refreshed and without any memory of their 
harrowing experience. Subsequent accounts 
related remarkable alleviations of pain 
through the treatment. 

Their attention attracted to a practice of 
this treatment in Vermont over a century 
ago, the doctors investigated, and appar- 
ently accepted the startling story as true, 
since in a recent address given at Providence, 
R. I., Dr. Fay told the story, attributing the 
animal-like hibernation to a scarcity of food 
in Vermont during the long winters. 

This story, accurately entitled “A Strange 
Tale,” is as follows: 

“T am an old man now and have seen 
some strange sights in the course of a roving 
life in foreign lands as well as in this coun- 
try, but none so strange as one I found re- 
corded in an old diary kept by my Uncle 
William that came into my possession a few 
years ago at his decease. 

“The events described took place in a 
mountain town some 20 miles from Mont- 
pelier, the capital of Vermont. I have been 
to the place on the mountain and seen the old 
log house where the events I found recorded 
in the diary took place and seen and talked 
with an old man who vouched for the truth 
of the story and that his father was one of the 
parties operated on. 

“‘The account runs in this wise — January 
7 — I went on the mountain today and wit- 
nessed what to me was a horrible sight. It 
seems that the dwellers there who are unable 
either from age or other reasons to contribute 
to the support of their families are disposed 
of in the winter months in a manner that 
will shock the one who reads this diary un- 
less that person lives in that vicinity. 

*T will describe what I saw. Six persons, 
four men and two women, the man a 
cripple about 30 years old, the other five 
past the age of usefulness, lay on the earthly 
floor of the cabin drugged into insensibility, 
while members of the families were gathered 
about them in apparent indifference. In a 
short time the unconscious bodies were in- 
spected by several old people who said: 
‘They are ready.’ 

“They were then stripped of all their 
clothing except a single garment. Then the 
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bodies were carried outside and laid on logs 
exposed to the bitter cold mountain air, 
the operation having been delayed several 
days for suitable weather. 

“Tt was a night when the bodies’ were 
carried out and the full moon occasionally 
obscured by flying clouds, shone on their 
upturned, ghastly faces, and a horrible fas- 
cination kept me by the bodies as long as I 
could endure the severe cold. 

“Soon the noses, ears and fingers began 
to turn white, then the limbs and faces as- 
sumed a tallowy look. I could stand the 
cold no longer and went inside, where I 
found the friends in cheerful conversation. 
In about an hour I went out and looked at 
the bodies. They were fast freezing. 

‘Again I went inside where the men were 
smoking their clay pipes but silence had 
fallen on them. Perhaps they were thinking 
of the time when their time would come to 
be carried out, for in the same way, one by 
one they at last lay down on the floor and 
went to sleep. 

*T could not shut out the sight of their 
freezing bodies outside, neither could I bear 
to be in darkness, but I piled on the wood in 
the cavernous fireplace and seated on a 
shingle block passed the dreary night, ter- 
ror stricken by the horrible sights I had 
witnessed. 

“January 8.— Day came at length but 
did not dissipate the terror that filled me. 
The frozen bodies became visibly white on 
the snow that lay in 
huge drifts about them. 





a box about 10 feet long and half as high and 
wide. When this was completed they placed 
about two feet of straw in the bottom. Then 
they laid three frozen bodies in the straw. 
Then the faces and upper part of the bodies 
were covered with a cloth; then more straw 
was put in the box and the other three bodies 
placed on top, and covered the same as the 
first ones, with cloth and straw. 

“Boards were then firmly nailed on top 
to protect the bodies from being injured 
by carnivorous animals that made their 
home on these mountains. By this time the 
men who went off with the ox team returned 
with a huge load of spruce and hemlock 
boughs which they unloaded at the foot of a 
steep ledge, came to the house and loaded the 
box containing the bodies and drew it to the 
foot of the ledge near the load of boughs. 

“These were soon piled on and around 
the box and it was left to be covered with 
snow which I was told would lay in drifts 
20 feet deep over this rude tomb. ‘We shall 
want our men to plant our corn next Spring,’ 
said a youngish looking woman, the wife 
of one of the frozen men, ‘and if you want 
to see them resuscitated, you come here 
about the 10th of next May.’ 

“With this agreement I left the moun- 
taineers, living and frozen, to their fate 


and returned to my home in Boston, where 
it was weeks before I was fairly myself, 
as my thoughts would return to that moun- 
tain with its awful sepulchre.” 

(Continued on page 21) 





The women gathered 
the fire and 
soon commenced pre- 
paring breakfast. The 
and con- 


about 


men awoke, 
versation again com- 
mencing, affairs as- 
sumed a more cheer- 
ful aspect. 

** After breakfast the 
men lighted their pipes 
and some of them took 
a yoke of oxen and 
went off toward the 
forest, while others 
proceeded to nail to- 
gether boards making 
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Tue eprror of the New England Letter of The 
First National Bank of Boston points out in 
a recent issue that a widow who had $150,- 
000 invested in equal amounts of Govern- 
ment bonds, corporate bonds, and savings 
banks, received an income in 1929 of $6,440. 
Because of the decline in yields, her income 
in 1945 became $3,005, which, after deduct- 
ing taxes and correcting for increased living 
cost, remained the equivalent of $2375, — or 
a shrinkage in real income of 63%. The solu- 
tion, he feels, to inflation lies in balancing 
the national budget — so keep up your cour- 
age, grandma. Like to see a copy of this 
Letter or the Quarterly Investment Trend pam- 
phlet issued by the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany? Let us know, and we’ll see what can 
be done. 
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Only in New England — states a recent 
issue of Nation’s Business — would this have 
happened: 

Stockholders of Consolidated Lobster Co., 
Inc., of Boston, were sent the following com- 
munication by the clerk of the corporation: 

“It has come to my attention that by 
error of our Transfer Agent some, but not 
all, of the copies of the annual report re- 
cently mailed to stockholders have required 
payment of three cents excess postage. To 
make certain that all stockholders are reim- 
bursed please accept the enclosed stamp and 
the regrets of the Company that you have 
been inconvenienced.” 





Commander Donald B. MacMillan, states 
Maine’s Pine Cone, is readying his schooner 
Bowdoin for another expedition to Green- 
land this year. During the war he made an 
elaborate survey of the area for the Govern- 
ment and named several previously un- 
charted islands and fjords after scientist 
friends. He calls Greenland “The New 
Empire of the North.” For our part, he can 
have it! 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


By DAMON RIPLEY 
(Yankee’s Roving Reporter) 





On your way through Winchester, New 
Hampshire, towards Springfield, do not 
turn right but keep straight ahead until you 
cross a bridge — then look for the first filling 
station. In it you will find a native craftsman 
Irwin W. Coombs, born in 1873, who really 
knows how to braid seat chairs and backs 
(plastic cane just now) . as well as to 
make chair backs, etc., which will one day 
bear witness to this man’s skill as up with the 
best. His tools are handmade for the most 
part. 


If you don’t own a copy of A Business of 
My Own by Arthur E. Morgan (published 
by Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, for 75 cents), you are missing one of 
the valuable small business books of this 
decade. In it you will find 160 pages of in- 
formative matter which ranges all the way 
from useful hints and large suggestions to 
specific examples (names and addresses) of 
small business success. To attempt to review 
this book here would be to demean it, as you 
“get it” only when you have it in hand. Send 


for this one now. 
Gs 


Dropped in on Editor Winship of The 
Boston Globe the other day (his office is prac- 
tically in the hall; if you can’t get to see him, 
you just can’t see, that’s all). He let us listen 
for a few minutes to a conference between 
himself and some subordinate about the 
headlines for the evening paper. Leverett 
Saltonstall had just called to say that Pauley 
didn’t stand a chance of being nominated. 
This was about 3:00 p.m. When we were in 
the South Station about 4:30 p.m, the same 
afternoon, there was the Evening Globe with 
the Saltonstall headline staring us in the face. 
All right, you tell us how it is done. We have 
to make our headlines six weeks prior to 
publication. 
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Forester Rathbun of the Society for the 
Preservation of New Hampshire Forests, 
3 No. State St., Concord, N. H. (sent him 
that dollar yet?), tells us now that the niftiest 
power saw on the market is made by Reed 
Prentice Corporation, 677 Cambridge St., 
Worcester, Mass. A postcard to C. W. 
Gallagher at Reed Prentice will bring you 
the details. 

Headquarters for Forest Service Region 
7 in Philadelphia have developed a minia- 
ture mill, complete in every detail, small 
enough to go into an automobile trunk, 
which will turn out rough lumber from logs 
up to six inches. It can be set up and put in 
operation in an ordinary room in an hour — 
dismantled in 15 minutes. Metal dogs no 
bigger than a little finger bite into the wood 
and hold the round log surfaces. A lever 
smaller than a lead pencil controls the log 
carriage. 
* * & 


Down Maine, it looks as if no veteran 
need worry much. Hotels, sporting camps, 
boys and girls camps will require thousands 
of guides ($7.00 to $10.00 a day), cooks, 
waitresses, bell boys, counselors, doctors, 
nurses, golf pros, craft instructors, filling 
station attendants, and bookkeepers. There 
is good money in trading in oysters and 
clams. One man can earn as high as $100 a 
day collecting sea moss. Everett Greaton at 
the State House in Augusta, is the man to 
see. 

* * & 

There is quite a story in the bird housing 
and feeding business of Don B. Hyde of 
Newtonville, Mass. It is called the Hyde 
Bird Feeder Company, and if you write to 
him care of the company, at 360 Mystic 
Avenue, Somerville, Mass., he’ll send you a 
pamphlet called ‘‘Winged Profits’” — which 
would make any small business man’s mouth 
water. He makes the houses and feeders in 
Somerville, but the feed end of it is carried 
on in Waltham by a Harvard couple and 
their five children — and others. Briefly, it 
all started as a hobby in 1938, when no 
birds would nest in a house Mrs. Hyde had 
bought. He found how to make houses they 
would nest in, and that Mrs. Public wanted. 
Employs about 60 people — expects to do a 
volume of about a million dollars within a 
few years. Prices range from $1 to $20. 
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W. H. Lamb of Putnam, Connecticut, has 
a small business of making arch supports. 
He is looking for a fellow who has a home 
crafts shop, who would like a steady job 
making whitewood, cherry, or apple “half 
eggs” (5/16” thick, 3-54” long, and 2” 
wide). The work is done for the most part 
with a jackknife. 

.. &. 4 


The SBANE, Inc., has hired Richard C. 
Cooke, formerly N. E. director of the SWCP, 
as general manager. He was one of the orig- 
inal organizers of the association and has 
served as its president in other years. Has 
owned his own plant for 17 years. Member- 
ship in the association costs $12 a year (120 
Boylston Street, Boston). 


* * * 


New York State is developing some real 
momentum in its strides toward creating 
100,000 new businesses to take the place of 
those closed during the war. More than 700 
commercial banks and 62 banking asso- 
ciations are cooperating with the New York 
State Banking Department and New York 
State Department of Commerce in a pro- 
motional campaign, which includes posters, 
advertisements, and booklets designed to 
get potential enterprises started. A postcard, 
for example, to the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce at Albany will bring 
the facts of business life to your door. New 
England — except for Maine, which is spend- 
ing $12,000 to help veterans find jobs — is 
not doing so well. Massachusetts alone, says 
Blair of the Times, has more than 67,000 
veterans unemployed. A few communities, 
like Melrose, Mass., have actually gone to 
work on the problem. 

W. P. Cann, Vice-President of the 
N.E.1.D.C., a non-profit organization pro- 
moting industrial activity in New England, 
reports that more than one million dollars 
in new contracts has been obtained from the 
Middle West — made up for the most part 
of sub-contracts for small firms. Big business, 
Cann feels, is decentralizing, and has much 
to gain from the “know how and pride in 
craftsmanship” in New England. The 
N.E.1.D.C. (80 Federal Street, Boston) plans 
to work with leading manufacturers all over 
the country in furthering this sub-contract 


plan. 
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Many a man has an eye on the small 
weekly paper he is going to buy some day. 
The cheapest price for a good one we have 
heard about in recent years topped $20,000. 
There’s quite a fight on for a New England 
daily we know about, too, with a $750,000 
asking figure. We understand the fight is 
political. If it does change hands, voters 
being what they are these days, you can 
drop another state into the Republican slot 

. . that’s certain. Down Falmouth (Mass.) 
way, Bob Kendall has bought the com- 
mercial printing business of the Falmouth 
Enterprise. It always used to be the com- 
mercial printing which fed a weekly news- 
paper, but it looks now as if the Enterprise 
would feed itself. And here’s Fred Green, 
editor of the Watertown (Mass.) Sun these 
past three years, taking over that publication 
in partnership with staff member Helen 
Lang. Just goes to show somebody else is 
doing every day just what you are putting 
off until the morrow. 


* * * 


For the modest sum of $75, you can now 
procure the 4-page Surplus War Property 
Newsletter once a week. It is designed to 
keep you abreast of surplus war property 
developments, “‘who will put it on sale and 
when, where it can be inspected, how it can 
be bought,” etc. Among the other businesses 
which have renewed after a six months’ trial 
of this paper are: Curtis-Wright, U. S. 
Rubber, Ward Baking, American Cyanamid, 
and Marshall Field & Co. The address is 
Suite 386, 1727 H Street N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 





If you know of any 
SMALL BUSINESS 
you think 


Yankee should write up, do tell 
us about it. Just a postcard will 
bring us running. 
| YANKEE, INC. | 
\ Dublin, N. H. | 
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(Continued from page 18) 

Turning the leaves of the diary, the old 
man recounts, he came to the following 
entry: “May 10.—I arrived here at 10 
A.M. after riding about four hours over 
muddy, unsettled roads. The weather here 
is warm and pleasant, most of the snow is 
gone except here and there there are drifts in 
the fence corners and hollows. But nature is 
not yet dressed in green. 

“TI found the same parties here I left last 


January ready to disinter the bodies of their 


friends. I had no expectations of finding any 
life there, but a feeling that I could not resist 
impelled me to come and see. 

“We repaired at once to the well remem- 
bered spot at the ledge. The snow had 
melted from the top of the brush, but still 
lay deep around the bottom of the pile. The 
men commenced work at once, some shovel- 
ing, and others tearing away the brush. 
Soon the box was visible. The cover was 
taken off, the layers of straw removed and 
the bodies, frozen and apparently lifeless, 
lifted out and laid on the snow. 

“Large troughs made out of hemlock 
logs were placed nearby filled with tepid 
water, into which the bodies were placed 
separately with the head slightly raised. 
Boiling water was then poured into the 
trough from kettles hung on poles nearby 
until the water was as hot as I could hold 
my hand in. Hemlock boughs had been put 
in the boiling water in such quantities that 
they had given the water the color of wine. 

“After lying in the bath about an hour, 
color began to return to the bodies, when 
all hands began rubbing and chafing them. 
This continued about an hour when a 
slight twitching of the muscles of the face 
and limbs, followed by audible gasps showed 
that life was not quenched and that vitality 
was returning. 

“Spirits were then given in small quan- 
tities and allowed to trickle down their 
throats. Soon they could swallow and more 
was given them when their eyes opened and 
they began to talk, and finally sat up in their 
bath tubs. 

“They were taken out and assisted to the 
house where after a hearty meal they seemed 
as well as ever and in nowise injured, but 
rather refreshed by their long sleep of four 
months, 

“Truly, truth is stranger than fiction.” 
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Golf Clubs, Wilson made, Helen Hicks matched set, 

driver and brassie , steel shafts. Will swop for stamps. 
Y.) My900 

“Want to swop books, stamps and coins for boys’ 
books, pa ail a dime novels published before 1910. 
(N. Y.) M 

Will ano ae men’s high brown lace boots “y table 
silver, soft maple sugar or what? (Mass.) My9C 

Have for swop, electric razor, clock, fan, _ a 
camera, books, records, stamps, and many other items 
for classical records, 8mm movie projector, Po 
equipment, skis, etc. Send your list for mine. (N. 
My903 

To swop: one pair tan oxford shoes, men's, like new, 
size 7%, for a stuffed owl in good condition. (N. H.) 
My904 

1886 Hanington Bros.’ Almanac, and receipt book, 
published in Saint John, N. B., to swop; also old time 
“Bullion’ note. What's your offer? I've taken good care 
of them, now they are yours for good swop. (N. H.) 
My905 

My size 38, light blue, spun rayon jumper seems to be 
a bit on the large size now. I've been on a diet. What'll 
you swop? (N. H.) My906 

Will swop four new, white shirts without collar, size 
15. Your best offer to fit a farm and orchard owner. 
(N. H.) My907 

I have a photo collection of events and prominent 
people and places. Large enough to be framed or can 
be put into book form to show guests. Would like to hear 
from anyone interested and willing to swop for a small 
farm or summer place neara lake, located in southern 
N. H. or near the Massachusetts line. Will display my 
collection if anyone interested. (Mass.) My908 

Every swopper (with one exception) in the February 
issue had two answers and some had many more. Wanna 
try your luck? The rate is only 3¢ a word. 

Anybody got a one man power saw they are sick of 
. » » that works? Can’t pay off in maple syrup, but 
(Nay your needs and we'll take a look out back. 

H.) 

Wanted: 
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y909 
A Universal bread mixer; capacity one 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


lacing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 
© answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelo d 
ibe forwarded. We do not divulge the names of swop- 

pets. Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 
e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
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ome art Mote pat three quarts flour. What do you want? 
(Pa.) N 

4. Camis set of machinists tools, 2 H.P. gas 
engine, books, portable radio, repeating shotgun. I want 
fishing tackle, camera or what have you? (R. I.) My911 

yhat can I swop for your old Sottone? Satisfaction 

guaranteed. (Mass.) My912 

2ver hear of Bernard Shaw's ‘‘Sun Office’’? Well, | 
have one like it — double windows, screens, and all. It 
has given birth to five novels, a magazine, and 400 stories 
— one published. I want to go roamin’, so will consider 
anything on wheels. (N. Y.) My913 

Wanted: Thousand eye, sauce dish, Honey Comb 
sauce dish and 7” plate. Will swop Peacock or Fish 
Scale sauce dishes. (N. Y.) My914 

Who will swop woman's blue winter coat good 
condition pockets — for black winter coat, size 38, 
almost new, black Persian lamb collar? (Mass.) My915 

Have postcards, matchbook covers, toy slot machine, 
mineral specimens, small microscope, toy movie pro- 
jector (16 mm) with two 25 foot reels, pocket chess set, 
model railroad, newspapers from all over, beautiful 
pictures used by stores to advertize puzzles, stamps, 
etc. What can I do you out of? (Vt.) My916 

Would like to swop three Ingersol-Rand 105 it. 
compressors and other equipment like concrete mixers, 
pumps, etc., for a bull-dozer. (Mass.) My917 

Swop: Duplicate underhammer (bootleg) 
(Conn.) My918 

Will swop Audubon Quadrypeds plates, Imperial 
Folio, 1847, excellent reproductions, or Birds, Bien, 
1860, for Model A Ford, good condition. (Mass.) 
My919 

Have 100 novels in good condition. Just the books for 
a lending library. Original cost $1.50 to $2.00 eac h 
What have you to offer in swop? (Pa.) My920 

Magazines, have hundreds of them, over 200 different 
kinds such as Life, Literary Digest, Physical Culture, 
Coronet, Pageant, Esquire, NeoMalthusian, Art, etc 
Alli excellent condition. What is your swop? Can use 
land, car, or what have you? (Pa.) My921 

My trunk of gorgeous clothes, consisting of evening 
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clothes, and street clothes, for spring or summer; shoes, 
hats, gloves, pocket books for each costume, is yours for 
a good swop. Also fox fur neckpiece, squirrel cape and 
cape and muff, and French costume jewelry. All in 
perfect condition. Ideal for prospective bride. Would 
ike car — any make, or a house. (Pa.) My922 

Practically brand new bronze speedometer for your 
sailing craft, rowboat, or canoe. Fits in by centerboard. 
Ideal for racing enthusiast. I'll take life preserver 
pillows, but they gotta be fairly good. (N. H.) My923 

Wanted: one or more, new white shirts size 1754 or 
18. What do you want? Have men’s and ladies’ clothing, 
size 42, what do you have? (N. J.) My924 

Beautiful radio victrola cabinet with punk victrola 
and even punker radio is all yours for a good victrola. 
Stands about five feet high, oak panelling, fancy 
handles, etc. (N. H.) My925 

Clean cut profe aad man, New Englander, graduate 
of several colleges, would like Soqveqpenss nce with young 
woman, preferably college graduate. (N. Y.) My926 

Have old phonographs, cylinder records, 40 or more; 
aquarium, old dishes — want small safe, or what have 
you? (Vt.) My927 

Surplus merchandise for swop. 500 packages gummed 
edge cigarette papers, ten $1.00 cigarette lighters, 2 
doz. pkgs. cleaning crystals; each package makes 
5 gallons cleaning fluid; 24 dime packages herb laxatives. 
Want 22 automatic pistol and cartridges, standard 
portable typewriter, canned fruit, preserves, smoked 
hams or what? (Ind.) My928 

I want to know where to get maple syrup — and 
what you want in swop? (Ill.) My929 

Will swop pair of yearling, White Muscovies for Call, 
Runners, East Indias, other birds, or ? (Mass.) My930 

For five gallons of maple syrup, I'll swop my Thorn- 
less boysenberry plants. (Kans.) My931 

four favorite magazine subscription for obsolete, 
automobile radiator name plates, printing, U. S. or 
Czech stamps. (Ohio) My93. 
have ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,’ an original painting by 

Harriet Blackstone. If you know your art, you'll step 
up with something good for it. We know ours, so con- 
sider _yourself forewarned, equal value is expected. 
(N. ¥.) My933 

A lawn rake which is halfway between my wooden 
one and steel one and, not anything like my fan one, is 
what I want. Well, I gotta Finnish hand harrow that's 
a honey. (N. H.) My934 


Swops for Cash 


Who will help me learn old-time cookery and to 
behave like a lady? Cash or swop for old Cook or 
Etiquette books. (Mass.) My935 

Would love to know where I can bay some good old- 
fashioned heavy maple syrup. (Me.) My936 

Wanted: Any book by Walt conn. State price. 
(Mass.) My937 

Will pay cash or swop. Want: ing antique demi- 
tasse spoons or tea service. (N. J.) My938 

Wreath of hair flowers cade from family hair by 
grand-daughter of General Benner, Revolutionary war. 
In carved walnut frame, museum piece. Make offer. 
(Pa.) My939 

Murray's English Reader, 1819; Osgood’s Second 
Reader, 1855; Emerson's Third Reader, 1849; Cobbs 
Sequel Juvenile Reader, 1835. Make offer. (Pa.) My940 

Authentic early records on families, Silvester, Clarke, 
Hanks, Cole, Littlefield, or Matthews. Send seventy- 
five cents. (Mass.) My941 

I have as a swop or for cash: Complete modern equip- 
ment for a blacksmith shop. Large motorized forge 
(down draft), drill press, metal cutting jigsaw, 35 pairs 
tongs, hamme *rs, heavy vise and bench and complete 
bench tools, etc. Several new and unusual weather- 
vanes. (Conn.) My942 

Have sixteen lots to sell for cash — two in Coatesville, 
Pa., and fourteen in New Jersey. (Conn.) My943 





Back Copy Swops 

This Massachusetss library is anxious to procure 
YANKEE MaGazine for June 1942. My944 

We are interested in locating the 1939 issue of the 
OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC, (Mo. ) My945 

Have you any use for back copies of YANKEE dated 
May 1939 and February 1940? (Nebr.) My946 

If you have available copies of the OLD FP, ARMER'S 
ALMANAC for 1939, do write me. (D. C.) My947 

Would like to look over back copies of the OLD 
FARMER'S ALMANAC, prior to the 1946 issue. Seems 
I could enjoy,them, even if out{of date. (Ill.) My948 
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Have hundred books, 1739 to 1944, many souvenir 
pitchers, or what? Want old colored glass, majolica, 
milk glass. A908 (N.H.) 


Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 

this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 

bility except that of forwarding the an- 

swers. Rate 5c a word. No charge to 
Veterans. 














Ex-missionary couple, middle fifties, excellent health, 
offer services: farming, supervising boys, maintenance, 
photography, secretarial, WW , aes aloud, 
shopping, companion. (N. H.) JMy% 

Man experienced farm school ie wife in child 
guidance, tutoring, secretarial. Might work part time in 
swop for rent of small house or apartment. (N. H 
JMy901 

Wanted: woman cook with fair knowledge of pastry 
in one of Vermont's oldest and finest hotels. Splendid 
opportunity for right person JMys% 

=x-wac desires employment as trainee in photo 
graphic shop or studio, Boston or vicinity. Now attend- 
ing Franklin Technical Institute. JMy903 

Would like to work for a summer resort as chauffeur 
or else hire out my station wagon. I am twenty-eight, 
single, and will go anyplace. JMy904 

Antiques repaired and refinished; trays, tin trunks, 
chairs, etc. Send two articles. I do one for you and one 
for me. (Vt.) JMy905 

Wanted: woman who likes country and cooking, to 
assist in very small guest house on beautiful New 
Hampshire lake. No objection to child. Current wage 
JMy906 

Responsible, middle-aged couple, no children; man 
for grounds, garden, handy man, and woman for cook 
ing and housework for family of two wanted. Year 
round permanent position. Connecticut. Own separate 
modern living quarters. Please give full parcours, 

wages expected and references in answering. JMy90 

Going west? Reliable young gentleman will ep 
services as driver for payment of —- nses to any place 
on Pacific Coast in April or May. JMy908 

Vill swop fortnight at Maine shore cabin for minor 
repairs. JMy909 

Attractive country home, gift shop, craft center, 3 
adults, all conveniences, needs capable refined house 
keeper. Salary modest but unusual chance, pleasant 
living with opportunity, learn weaving and other 
crafts. J]My910 

Would a nice New England couple or two young 
rman _ to do housework at Duxbury this summer? 

My9 

I nee -* an ambitious fe ond who is able to help me to 
handle a Pontiac. JMy‘ 





HOOK A RUG 


You can learn or improve through my Letter Service 
issued monthly. It will tell you how to use color and 
where to place it for depths and highlights. It is 
chock-full of information which is invaluable to a 
hooker, and will keep you informed of current Ex- 
hibits. 10 months for $1.00. Peart K. McGown, 
Designer of Hooked Rugs, West Boylston, Mass. 


ooks for COOKS 


in hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. 


Write for free catalogue 


The DAHLS, sTamrorp, conn. 
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SOMEONE asked us the 
other day to name our 
favorite postwar “eatery.” 
Never, never could we 
make the choice. Each 
place has something dif- 
ferent to offer both in 
atmosphere and food. But 
here are a few we choose 
among: 


Boston, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Durgin-Park, 30 North 
Market Street, facing the 
old Faneuil Hall. They 
specialize in top-notch 
New England fare with- 
out any flourish. In there 
you'll find anyone from : 
market men in overalls to Boston dowagers 
with high collars, eating and loving it! 

Real Yankee foods for which they are 
famous are steaks that are steaks; roast beef 
that is roast beef . . . done toa turn... 
whatever your choice may be. (I always ask 
for an end piece — and get it!) Corn bread 
is served with every meal and can not be 
surpassed. Try the gratifying corn and clam 
chowders! For dessert don’t miss Indian 
Pudding . . . try it served with their extra 
creamy ice cream. 

It is open from 10:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
every day but Sundays and holidays. 

Parker House, corner of School Street and 
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EAT 


Tremont Street. For my 
choice the Parker House 
is a must. Famous for its 
broiled tripe, baked lob- 
ster, lobster stew and 
chocolate cream pie. Orig- 
inators of the Parker 
House rolls, famous the 
world over. They tell me 
that this recipe is over 
80 years old. You will 
dine in a delightfully dig- 
nified atmosphere and 
enjoy the most courteous 
of service. We warn you 
. +. you will want to 
keep going back! Open 
every day from 9 A.M. to 
1 a.m. If you’re planning 
a long trip, why not make 
reservations well in advance and stay over 
night? 

Still in Massachusetts and in WHITMAN. 
. . . You’ve already guessed it! The Toll 
House. Massachusetts is proud of Ruth and 
Ken Wakefield and their Toll House and I 


we , 


just can not jump to another state without 


mentioning them. I won’t start raving be- 
cause I shall never stop. We re-visited them 
about a month ago to eat and see the new 
decorating job. My three year old Pam 
joined the party. After Pam had eaten her 
vegetables a hostess came over to our table 
with a large basket and allowed her to 
choose a toy. There is no place like it on 
this earth! 

In case you don’t know, it is 20 miles 
south of Boston on route 18. It is open every 
day but Mondays and from about the first 
of January to February 22, when they take a 
long well deserved vacation. I truly suggest 
reservations. 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


The White Turkey Inn, famous for delicious 
food and for the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Davega, who conduct the Inn as we 
would a country home. Oh! such a warm 
spot I have in my heart for this place! 
While I was still in boarding school nearby, 
my parents used to take me there for Sunday 
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meals to get away from boarding school 
“grub.” I loved it then . . . and still do! 

They are open from May 1st to November 
ist. It is better to make reservations for 
Sundays and holidays. You have a treat in 
store if you have never visited White Turkey 
Inn. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

The Honiss Oyster House . . . right in the 
center of Hartford at 22 State Street, is one 
of the oldest dining places in America. They 
are famous for anything in the fish line 
(maybe I should say ON the fish line) and 
you can bet on it being fresh! No frills, but 
real food that hits the spot. 

I always eat there while shopping in 
Hartford, but vow some day to make a 
special trip to Hartford to eat at Honiss’s 
and then spend the day . . . if it could be 
done in one day . . . just looking at their 
interesting collection of rare prints and old 
pictures. No matter what your collection, 
you will be envious. 

They open at 11 a.m. and close at 8 P.M. 
every week day, but close Sundays and holi- 
days. 

FrANcoNIA, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Peckett’s on Sugar Hill . . . a tribute to 
the Peckett family! Famous for its good 
food, breathtaking views, lovely gardens and 
Mr. Peckett’s collection of handmade rugs! 
Could anything be more complete? 

They say the farmhouse has weathered 
more than 150 winters, and it still holds the 
simple and dignified charm of an old time 
New Hampshire homestead. 

Prices are reasonable and reservations 
are preferred but not necessary. Real fun! 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

The Hanover Inn — a lovely old building on 
the campus of Dartmouth College. If you 
have a son or relative at Dartmouth we need 
not tell you about the famous chef’s salad 
bowl and the homemade bread and the 
pancakes with Vermont Maple Syrup! 

We won’t have to suggest that you notice 
the attractive setting on the broad green 
campus and the beautiful elms. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


A YANKEE friend tells us not to miss 
Monument Inn. We have never visited there, 
but plan to in the very near future after his 
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You'll Prefer This Old-Time 
NEW ENGLAND GOODNESS 


Baked as New Englanders have always 
liked ’em best (not steamed) all day 
long with pork and spicy sauces. . . 
“Down East” in Portland, Maine. 








“ravings.” We do know that Bennington 
is one of the most beautiful towns in the 
country. He says . . . weather permitting 

. that you can dine on the terrace over- 
looking Walloomsac Valley and eat de- 
lectable food. 

They are open from May to October and 
will accommodate overnight guests. Not an 
inexpensive place. It gets a “priority rating” 
from our friend! 
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WHEN May arrives, the 
garden fever boils and dirt 
soon begins to fly from in- 
experienced spades. For old 
gardeners, the spectacle of 
frenzied amateurs starting 
their annual waste of labor 
and land is so painful that 
many a green-thumb yearns 
to lay down the law for 
sensible vegetable growing. 

This old-timer, yielding to 
temptation, offers these ten 
commandments — the fruit 
of long and not always happy 
toil. 

1. Use common sense! 
Vegetables are more difficult 
to grow than flowers. They must have food, 
water, sunshine — and constant care. Not 
every odd piece of ground will grow good 
food. So look your plot over. If it has not 
produced good grass or a good crop of 
weeds, then it will probably not respond to 
your efforts. 

2. Take your time! Wait until the soil is 
warm and dry enough to crumble. Don’t 
hurry to get your seeds in. Spring weather is 
fickle. Too early plantings may not germi- 
nate; or, if they do, seedlings may be spindly. 
Seeds put in warm soil make the best plants. 

3. Know what your soil really is! Most 
state universities will make a free analysis 
and tell you how much food is needed — 
and, maybe, if lime is required. Send them a 
cupful of soil. For food, old manure is by far 
the best. You probably cannot get any, so 
use a good brand of commercial fertilizer. 
Manure is dug in, but fertilizer, about 5 
pounds to each 100 square feet, is sprinkled 
over the prepared beds and then raked in 
for about two inches. 

4. Prepare the ground thoroughly! Turn 
over the soil to the depth of a stout and sharp 


A ry y 


YANKEE’s Garden Editor, William H. Clark, 
who is a member of the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has just pub- 
lished his twelfth book, Farms and Farmers, the 
History of American Agriculture. Brought up 
on a market garden farm, he now raises flowers, 
being a specialist in the breeding of iris and 
delphiniums. 
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FARM & GARDEN 





by William H. Clark 


spade and break up all the 
clods. Remove all grass and 
as many stones as your ach- 
ing back will allow. It’s 
work, but it is necessary. 

5. Be stingy with seeds! 
We all plant too thickly, of 
course; but amateurs use ten 
times too much. And after 
the seedlings are well de- 
veloped, thin the rows ruth- 
a thing we hate to 
do, but must. Thinnings arc 


lessly 


seldom worth transplanting. 

6. Plan your plantings! 
Most gardens produce a 
glut all at once and then 
nothing. So plant a little 
often. About five feet of each 
member of the family is right 
five foot plantings are made at intervals of 
every week or two, depending upon the 
crop. And plan to replace early plantings 
with late plantings when the first have 
matured. In most of New England, plantings 
can be continued to the first of August. 

7. Prepare to fight for your garden! 
Diseases are not usually important in a 
small garden if it is not crowded and has 
plenty of sunshine. Be alert, however, and 
yank out any sick plants. Bugs are always 
with us, and the thing to do is to get the 
jump on them. Keep your duster busy about 
once a week to do the trick. Non-poisonous 
rotenone dust is the best we have. Lead- 
arsenate is good but dangerous. If you use it, 
wash everything thoroughly before eating. 

8. Forget crops that are difficult to grow! 
Cauliflower, celery and spinach are crops for 
experts only. Cucumbers and melons are 
sure invitations to disappointment. Parsnips 
and turnips are all right if you like them, 
but why suffer because you have to eat what 
you grow just to save it? Corn, squash and 
potatoes are easy enough to grow, but they 
yield comparatively little for the elbow room 
they demand. 

9. Select crops that give you the most for 
the least time and trouble — provided your 
family likes to eat them! Tomatoes rank 
high. Tie the plants to stakes to get the most 
for your money. Comet, Marglobe, Rutgers 
are all good varieties. Buy plants; don’t 
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fool around raising your own from seed. It 
doesn’t pay. 

Beans also are excellent. Start small 
plantings in May and plant more every 
two weeks to August Ist. Tendergreen and 
Pencil Pod are good. Kentucky Wonder is 
the best pole bean. 

Beets and carrots are high on any list. 
Plant them once a month from May to 
August 1. Tendersweet is a good carrot; 
Early Wonder a good beet. 

Lettuce is not satisfactory with many. The 
best idea is to buy good plants and set them 
out early in May. Once the weather is hot, 
good lettuce is out. Swiss Chard and New 
Zealand spinach are good summer greens. 
Don’t plant too much of them and keep 
them picked down or else they'll become 
tough and bitter. 

Peas are sometimes wonderful; sometimes 
a flop. The secret is to get the seed in the 
ground as early as the soil can be worked. 
That’s usually by now around Boston. Lax- 
ton’s Progress is good. 
like Prolific 
Summer Straightneck. It yields heavily, as 


For squash, many Early 


long as you keep the fruit picked. If you fail, 


Easy to reach... hard 


to leave! for your 
summer Vacation... 





From all directions the roads 
are good, and well-marked. 
Trains traverse the State. And 
after you've spent a restful 
summer vacation, bathing, 
boating, at seashore or moun- 
tains—well, you'll find it hard 
to leave, and we won't want 
you to! Come to New Hamp- 
shire for your first Peacetime 
vacation! Send for the 1946 
FREE vacation booklet. It’s 
filled with pictures and facts 
to help you plan. 


\ W AYN 
A 


let one fruit go to seed, then the vine is all 
through! 

10. Keep at work. Every day a little. 
That’s the best rule, for then you keep ahead 
of things. Get behind and you’re sunk! 





SUMMER HOM for Yankee-minded 

family, N.W. Ct., 
1400 ft. el., 50 mi. view, swimming, etc.; in 10-family 
colony of teachers-writers; $4000 for share in 500 acres 
and community buildings; plus 10-acre site, 3 cabins, 
gorage, roads, electricity; plus concrete floor and 2 
stone fireplace chimneys for future building. J. L 
McConaughy, W. Cornwall, Ct. 











COMPLETE REALTY SERVICE 
in the 
MONADNOCK REGION 
Since 1920 


Choice Country Estates 
Vacation and Income Farms 
Year-round and Summer Homes 


E. A. BISHOP CO. 
Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


P NEW 4 
, HAMPSHIRE 


















State Planning & Develop- 
ment Commission 

626 Capitol Street 

Concord, N. H. 

Send me the FREE Illus- 
trated 1946 Vacation Booklet. 
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THE rediscovery of America 
by American artists has been 
like one vast Oklahoma 
claim-staking race with the 
difference that claim-jump- 
ing is not only allowed but 
applauded. Still, since the 
number of literary reputa- 
tions made from the coast of 
Maine alone would fill a 
pocket-sized Who’s Who, it’s 
a wonder no one has whipped 
out his shooting iron. I be- 
lieve it is either Kenneth 
Roberts or Robert P. T. 
Coffin who ascribes this pro- 
ductivity to the high iodine 
content of the local seaweed. Could be, yet 
hardly a hamlet in the nation remains un- 
treated in either print, paint, or song, and 
the rush continues. 

No one would be foolish enough to doubt 
the health and value of this enthusiasm to 
know our country and ourselves but, in 
literature, a sobering fact should be noted: 
it is nearly impossible to write badly about a 
landscape but extremely simple to do it 
about people. If this were not true, all our 
novelists would be Tolstoys. It is brought up 
here because a critic who condemns a 
regional novel full of accurate and moving 
physical description on the grounds that 
he doesn’t believe in the characters is apt to 
hear people mutter, “So you don’t like 
America.” 

These covering remarks will serve to 
introduce, I hope, a brief, unamiable dis- 
cussion of one aspect of current “rural 
writing,” a term for urbanized authors at 
work on just plain folks. There exists a 


Y 8 


Timothy Fuller, YANKEE’s Book Editor, lives 
in Norwell, Mass. A member of the Class of 
°36 at Harvard, he left before graduation to 
write a detective story, “Harvard Has a 
Homicide.” Since then he has published three 
more mystery novels featuring the sleuth, 
Jupiter Jones. Has had a number of short 
stories in national magazines, Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, American, etc. Favorite hobbies: 
Hunting, fishing, changing diapers. The out- 
look is bright for all three. His Dad runs The 
Old Corner Bookstore in Boston. 
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Timothy Fuller 


painful tendency for this ma- 
terial to fall into one of two 
patterns which I shall char- 
acterize as the By Cracky! 
Method and the Ye Olde 
Charme or How to Make 
Real Clam Chowder Method. 
The first is recognizable by 
the words “salty humor” 
somewhere in the jacket de- 
scription of the book and the 
second by a photograph of 
the author in old clothes, on 
his, or more often her, knees 
weeding the herb garden. 

My quarrel with the By 
Cracky! writers is not that 
their humor is salty but that it is never salty 
enough. With what superiority they ap- 
proach their quaint native humorists, how 
timidly they edit their remarks! That back 
country humor can be handled with respect 
and without obscenity has been revealed by 
Mark Twain and, with some reservations, 
by Betty MacDonald in The Egg and I. 
Curiously, most By Cracky! practitioners 
mask a sincere admiration for their char- 
acters under the debasing gentility of their 
prose; perhaps all they need to improve is a 
little more humility and a lot more hard 
work, 

The Ye Olde Charme Method is more 
insidious because it is often serious and often 
very nearly good. Some historical fiction 
falls into this class but most of it appears as 
non-fiction (We Had Such a Heavenly Time 
Remodeling the Old Mill), or in those long, 
loving novels of family life which wind up so 
neatly and happily in the end. I make no 
claim that country life is less happy than 
city life but I do protest the implication 
that hard work, home canning, sewing bees, 
and a wood stove are necessarily the keys to 
a full and upright heart. While Hollywood 
has received much deserved criticism for its 
rosy portrayal of the American scene, it 
should not be forgotten that Ye Olde Charm- 
ers have been getting away with murder for 
years. There have been authors, notably 
William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell, 
who have dealt with the moral decay in- 
herent in certain sections of our rural com- 
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THE FINEST TRAVEL BOOKLETS 
AVAILABLE TODAY 





Hotel Directory 
Descriptive and Historical Guide 


Scenic Views @ Useful Maps 


New England Edition............ 35 cents 
Includes all New England and most of Quebec. 
Mid-Atlantic Edition............. 35 cents 


Includes Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Del., D. C., and 
Virginia. 
See your bookstore, or send direct to 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY, Chester, Vermont 

















USED BOOK CLUB 


We send you 3 used books in good, clean condition for 
$1.00 postpaid. Original prices $2.00 to $5.00. 


If you like the books you keep them if not you return 
them for other selections. 


Put $1.00 in an envelope now state your interests — 
novels, non-fiction, histories, biographies, plays, poetry, 
or mysteries, — and we will comply. 


Try this USED BOOK CLUB and see if it isn’t the 
best book deal ever offered and if you are not satis- 
fied your money will be refunded. 


MODERN ENTERPRISES 


Used Book Department 
1720 Chestnut Street + Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


*“No Envelope Greet-O-Card" 
16 Beautiful Six Color Everyday Cards. Save Time 
Postage, Paper. Exclusive Designs. P rice per Box 
$1.25, including one heavy duty men’s or ladies 
(state which you want when ordering) dressing comb 
ROBERT MARTIN 


57 Hart Street New Britain, Conn. 








REALLY KNOW GOD... 


These three sermons by nationally known ministers 
will help you. 
“Life’s Greatest Experience” 
“Portraits of God" 
“Prerequisites to Effective Prayer” 
For your copies — Send TODAY your check or dollar 
bill, please print your name with care 
Pathways of Life, Niantic 3, Connecticut 








o ARFU FRENCH « IDEAL FOR 
THE YOUNG LADY 
“OUT OF THIS WORLD” IN FRAGRANCE 
Special Introductory Offer 
$4.95 for Yr-oz. Bottle 


GIBSON ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 36, Station "N” . New York 23, N.Y- 








ARTISTIC COLORED MAPS 


Made to order of country estates and surroundings, 
according to your own specifications Also plans 
These are highly decorative, of unusual craftsmanship 


For details write 
G. W. PHILIPOFF 
14 East 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Le Siete 


for old- -time readers of “The Youth’s Com- 
are ” by the popular New England writer, 
. A. Stephens. 


New copies of the following titles can be 
supplied at $1.50 each, with the exception of 

The Young Moose Hunters,” which is 
priced at $2.00. My Folks in Maine; When 
Life Was Young; A Busy Year at the Olid 
Squire’s; A Great Year of Our —, _Molly’s 
Baby; Haps and Mishaps; A Wildwood 
Romance; Stories of My Home Folks; Andros 
Island; Katahdin Camps; The Young Moose 


Hunters. 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 


92 Exchange Street Portland 3, Maine 





Do you need part time representative or con- 
nection in the Metropolitan Hartford area? 
Check Ups—Contacts 


GEORGE E. FLENKE 
1046 Capitol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Surveys 


—Follow Ups 








BOOKS 
Bought, Sold, and Discussed 


NORMAN A. HALL 
63 Union St., Newton Center 59, Mass. 








BEST SERVICE on MAIL ORDERS 
in New England 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 





THE HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 


Northampton, Mass. 
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munity; but until their numbers are greatly 
augmented we needn’t fear an overemphasis 
in that direction. 

Finally, and unhappily, this brings me to 
a new novel, The Crow on the Spruce by 
Chenoweth Hall (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$2.50), which belongs in neither of the above 
castigated categories but attempts a real- 
istic examination of a lonely woman’s re- 
lationship to a Maine fishing village and the 
canning factory she inherits on the death of 
her husband and which dominates the life 
of the town. I say unhappily, for despite her 
great feeling for atmosphere, her canny 
insights into native character, and, above all, 
her high purpose to write truthfully about 
her people, Miss Hall’s first novel remains a 
failure. I have no idea why the author 
abandoned her theme after the first chapter 
and then settled down to an honest but not 
unfamiliar examination of her minor native 
characters, but I know it was a mistake. The 
story of a talented, sensitive woman who 
gives up her isolation for an active part in 
any community is a good one, and I hope 
that some day Miss Hall will let us have her 
version of it. However, for readers who can’t 
get enough of the look, the talk, and the 
habits of Maine coast villagers, these un- 
tinted studies in the form of a novel are 
worth at least a pair of Ye Olde Charmers. 


vy v ¥ 
How I Make Woopcuts anp Woop En- 
GRAVINGS, by Hans Alexander Mueller. 


$2.75. American Artists Group, 106 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“The best illustrated book will always 


appeal especially to the illustrator — one 
that he has chosen himself, or one that he 
has written. In the latter case the whole 
proceeds naturally and smoothly, one thing 
growing out of another. Often the pictures 
predominate, the text playing a comple- 
mentary, connecting role, both as to content 
and space. The development of such a book 
consists of a progressive shuttling back and 
forth between pictures and text. During the 
telling of the story there are pauses and the 
tale is carried forward by pictures, and vice 
versa. The illustrator holds all the strings and 
is his own director — what a grand feeling!” 

Thus does Hans Alexander Mueller un- 
wittingly describe this best of all (his own) 
books on this subject . . . and, for us, at 
least, one of the books which should cer- 
tainly belong to every family — and library 
— bookshelf. 

This book is just one of the “How to Do 
It” series coming out under the impress at 
present of the American Artists Group. It 
makes for more than a little happy excite- 
ment in these days of war’s aftermath. If we 
can “do” as Mueller has done and would 
have us try to do, time would seem to be our 
only need. Never mind today’s paper — 
send for this book now. R. S. 


PicrurE Framinc, by Edward Landon. 
American Artists Group, Inc., New York. 
146 pages. $2.75. 

This book tells not only the importance 
of the relation of a frame to its picture and 
provides many well illustrated suggestions 
in that connection; it also gives technical 
details of how to make frames from the very 
beginning, the tools needed, and how to 

















“Blackie” 





FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
New England’s Largest Retailer of Fine Foods 


be one whose literary content and style obtain the most subtle finishes. E. F. 
Yankeeland's Favorite 
Story Jeller ! 
Alton Hall Fridays 
Blackington YANKEE YARNS 7.30 P.M. 
— From These Stations — 
WBZ — WBZA — WLBZ — WRDO 
Boston Springfield Bangor Augusta 
— Presented by — 
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~~ Classified — 


| Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 























WANTED — MAPLE SYRUP and maple sugar. R. 
L. HARMAN, Dillsburg, Pa. 


CARTRIDG ES, shells, ammunition, guns, rifles, re- 
volver list 25¢. FRANK Farisu, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


OLD CATAL ny illustrating, toys, cap pistols, tate 
etc. W. Fe N, 280 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THREE R SARE? “OLD VIOLINS; 4 ‘Univex Mercury 
Camera for one ADRIAN BuDLONG, 382 Ardsley Road, 
Scarsdale, N. 


Handmade ake novelty pot holders, afghans, 
handkerchiefs, face cloths, place mats, bibs, aprons, etc. 
Suitable for gifts or your own purpose. Prices reasonable. 
BOX VLT, Yankee, INc., Dublin, N. H 























WANT EARLY CATECHISMS, prior to 1850, in 
English. Heidelberg, Calvin, Dort, Presbyterian, larger 
and shorter, Edward VI, Evangelical Free Church, 
Master of Oxford, and others. W. } ‘AN NORDEN, 7 
West 57 St., New York City 19. 

LUCKY FOUR LEAF CLOVER PLANT, package of 
three bulbs, 25¢. Lucky Midget Bibles, 200 pages New 
Testament, easily read with magnifying glass, 10¢. 
Complete History of World War II, over 1100 pages, 
200 pictures, $5.50. Miss C. Brees, 2233 Eastern Ave., 
Indianapolis, 1, Ind. 








SALE — Registered German shorthaired pointer pups, 
whelped February 25th. Reasonable. Witttam J. 
HECKSEL, Nunica, Mich. 














WANTED: Enamel Russian mugs commemorating 
Czar’s Coronation dated 1896, state price. Mrs. R. S. 
SANFORD, Tuttle Road, RFD, Woodbury, Conn. 





BLACK WALNUT MEATS, hand picked. It pays to 
get the best. Lb. $1.60; 2 Ib. $3. 25; 5 lb. $7.75. Prepaid. 
R. L. HARMAN, Dilisburg, Pa. 








Coc KER PU PPIES, matrons. SUNNYMIST KENNELS, 
Franklin, N. H. Tel. 351-W11 








WANTED—A PAPER W EIGHT with a yellow 
ae bee inside. If you have one to sell, write me. 
. P. KEELER, 26 Orchard St., Laconia, N. H. 


CASH PAID; broken gold jewelry, watches, cases, 
teeth, coins, etc. Repairing, parts. Demeo, Box 64, 
Elmwood Station, Providence, R 


NATURES OWN HERB PILLS of Herbs, 
Roots, 25¢, 50¢, $1.00 Boxes (Sample for 
Rep-House GARDENS, 49 Gellette Rd., 
*iass. 


FOR SALE: RED EAGLE Pattern coverlid, summer 
and winter sides dated 1823. Usual small moth holes. 
$100. E. S. TayLor, Schoharie, N. Y. 


USED GUNS bought, sold, exchanged. Large list. 
stamp. Howe Fur ComMPAany, Coopers Mills, Maine 


SWITCHES — Baby Bootees, 35¢. Bonnets, 50¢. 
Florida Shell Brooches, $1.50. Toy Animals, 50¢. Eva 


Mack, Union Springs, New York. 


GOOD PROFITS putting old farm \ wagons on rubber. 
Do your own, save money. Do it for othe ¥ make 











Barks, 
Stamp). 
Fairhaven, 





























money. Instructions $1. MERLE MEans, RD 3, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 
SELL: 12 USED paper back detective books, §$1., 


delivered. PEASLEY's, Fairfield, Iowa. 


FOR SAL E, 80 acre Chicken and Dairy Farm. 10 room 

frame house. Large Bank Barn. 14,400 egg incubator 

(Jame sway). Very good local chick trade established. 

Present owner in business 38 years. Housing for 1000 

laying hens and 20 head of cattle. Buildings in the best 

of ‘repair. Land in high state of cultivation. Only $11,600. 
- Harman, Dillsburg, Pa. 


DESERT CACTUS PLANTS. Blooming size, 25 
assortment, $1.50. Forty, $2.00. Hundred, $4.00. 
GENERAL MERCANTILE Co., Laredo, Texas. 
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WANTED: Early Bell Ringing Thumbprint dome 
shaped lid, 1144 inches in diameter, outside measure- 
ment. Westward Ho round 9 inch lid, also pieces of 
Apple Green Two Panel. James G. CasAD, 1402 W. 
Park St., Urbana, Illinois 


CACTUS AND CAMELLIA books for our private 
library. What have you? Marys GREENHOUSE, 1630 
Exc. Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GREETING CARDS. All Occasion Box; Birthday 
Box; Get Well Box. Each contains 14 beautiful cards. 
Some ribbon tied. $1.00 each. FroG Lane Locker, Box 
141, Marblehead, Mass. 

DESERT SMALL CACTUS plants, ten varieties, 
$1.00; fifteen, $1.25; twenty, $1.50. Prepaid. GENERAL 
MERCANTILE Co., Laredo, Texas 


SWISS MUSIC BOX, 3 cylinders, 8 tunes each, solid 
oak box, A-1 condition, $225. Smaller box playing 6 
tunes, $65. Edison cylinder phonograph, 50 records and 
large cabinet with sliding shelves to hold up to 150 
records, $50. DEAN M. Goope, Bloomfield, lowa 


WANTED TO BUY, for collection and study, some well 
preserved old skates, brass and damaskened. SUSAN 
FLINT, Petersham, Mass. 


COVERED BRIDGE TOPICS, a mimeo quarterly 
devoted to covered bridges in New England and the 
rest of America. SO¢ year. BOX 713, Anderson, Indiana 


TEX: AS STEER FOX HUNTING blowing horns high 
tone, 14’’, $2.50, 16’’, $3.00, 18”’, $4.00. Powder horns, 
14”’, $2.50. Goat blowing horn, 12’, $3.00. Steer 
blowing horns with reed, $7.00. GENERAL MERCANTILE 
Co., Laredo, Texas 

ANY STRAY WOODENWARE AROUND? Or iron 
fireplace utensils? Contact me, read my EARLY 
AMERICAN WOODEN WARE. Mary Ear_e GouLp, 
23 Maywood Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BEACH! OCEAN! BAYS! SKY! That's the unbroken 
view from POCHET PROPERTIES in Orleans on 
Cape Cod. On this Ocean headland, first sighted from the 
“*Mayflower"’ in 1620, there are 119 home-sites, of 
which we still have 85 for sale. RESTRICTED. Send 
= map and prices. HAROLD I. Swirt, Agent, Brewster, 
Mass. 


QUILT PIECES; 350 beautiful floral prints; Pattern 
Book; Instructions and FREE Potholder, all for $1.50 
No C.O.D.’s. Mrs. THorxsu RGH, 1206 Monroe, 
Wichita Falls (10A), Texas. 

EVERGREEN — Seedlings transplants for forestry, 
windbreaks, ornamentals. Gladiolus. Hardy perennials 
Let us place your name on our 1946 mailing list 
a Bros., Successors to Ransom Nursery, Geneva, 

hio. 


WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING indicate? 
Send fifty cents and short letter to MARY PUNKHAM, 
Noel, Missouri, for typed analy: sis. 


PLANTS — Thornless Boyse snbe try, Nectarberry, 

Healthberry, bearing age, 4-$1, yearlings, 10-$1, dew- 

berry, blackcap raspberry, everbearing Wazata straw- 

berry, 12-$1, Dunlap strawberry — 100-$1.50. Add 10 
r cent for postage. Dixon Berry Farm, Rt. 1, 
utchinson, Kans. 


OLD MECHANICAL PENNY BANKS WANTED 
Will buy any bank. Price paid depending on rarity and 
condition. Also want old iron toys, match holders, 
trivets, etc. F. L. BALL, Collector, 45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


$1.00 STATIONERY, 
yst cards, etc., all * 
RESS, Putney, Vt. 
KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. Natural color 
only; $1.00 a four ounce skein, postpaid. Dorotny 
Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 


WANTED — Puppies all breeds to 8 weeks old, for 
good homes. Write full description when 5 weeks old 
Best prices. NATIONAL KENNELS, 3206 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

MIMEOGRAPHING - — 500 8% x 11, $3.00. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM’'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit §&, 
Michigan. 

CHILLS AND THRILLS. Fascinating 1946 catalog, 
over 50 illustrations, excerpts, oldtime dime and 
nickel novels, $1.00 postpaid. Bracin, 1525 W. 12, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 




































































POSTPAID — Several kinds 
‘hand-made.”’ Samples! HongEsTy 
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WE PAY HIGH prices for fine antique hiboys, bureaus, 

and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 

other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 

ao Arms Company, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 
irm,. 





“THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT.” Six chapters 
(Glass, Prints, Wallpapers, Bandboxes, Silhouettes, 
Valentines) reprinted in individual booklets; any four, 
$1.00. VirGINIA Rosie, 2110 Fowler Street, Fort Myers, 
Fla. 





NO MORE WORRIES about flat tires! Ernie Airline 
inflator, $1 postpaid. K-—R super scissors auto jack, 
$6.50 delivered. Distributors wanted. Immediate de- 
livery. KRAMER INDUSTRIES, Y3145, Euclid, 17, Ohio. 
INDIAN RELICS, coins, minerals, glassware. Catalog, 
5¢. SistersHop, Northbranch 3, Kansas. 

“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog.’’ Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free. 

Post Orrice Box 1735, San Diego, California. 


CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE GUESTS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you'll do well to advertise in YANKEE. Everybody's 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
summer weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 

A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations by cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY 
CHASE, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 

FOR SALE — High class shooting dogs for grouse, 
pheasant and quail. A. E. See, Danville, Pa. 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN. Send me your bird dogs 
for training, grouse, pheasant. A. E. Semet, Danville, 
Pa. 

PHOTOS OF FAMOUS race car drivers with cars. 
Sample photo, size 4 x 5—lists 10¢. FRANK SmiItTu, 
Photographer, Midland Park, New Jersey. 
INTERESTED IN PHOTOGRAPHY as career? 
Details, 10¢. FRANK Smitu, Photographer, Midland 
Park, New Jersey. ied 

DON’T THROW AWAY your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Artuur Terry, Short Hills, New Jersey, who 
will make new eyes for the needy from them. Bits of old 
broken gold, odd cuff links, etc., are also very welcome. 






















































Se ahohus R. egion 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE offers you 
everything for a Happy Vacation 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
The Lakes Region Association 
Box 300-Y Wolfeboro, N. H. 











A quiet restful country home, large airy 
rooms, home cooking, modern conven- 
iences, fireplaces, screened porch. Rates 
reasonable. 


MRS. F. E. GARVIN 
Arbutus Farm 
R.F.D. 2, Concord, New Hampshire 








OF way you can do a favor for a 
friend is to buy a small ad like 
this for him or her in YANKEE. It 
costs but $2.80 an issue and produces 
excellent results all ’round. 











INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS, SEA SHELLS 

4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads $1.60 «4 tiny 
perfect bird’arrowheads $1.00 e 1 Ancient Stone Toma- 
hawk $1.00 e2 Flint Skinning Knives $1.00 e 1 Large 
Flint Hoe $1.00 ¢ 2 Spearheads $1.00 e 16 Arrowheads 
from 10 states $1.00 e 20 Damaged Arrowheads $1.00 
¢10 Fish Scalers $1.00 ¢10 Hide Scrapers $1.00 «4 
Perfect Saw edged arrowheads $1.00 ¢ The above 11 
offers $10.00 Postpaid ¢ 10 Beautiful Seashells from Gulf 
of Mexico $1.00 ¢ Will trade Sea Shells for anything of 
value we can use. List free. LEAR'S, Box 569, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 





731 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Transient or permanent. A homey place, mod- 
erately priced. Near shopping and theatres. 
Kitchen privileges too if you stay long enough. 
Give us a call anyway. 














WHO were successors to R. H. Curran 
& Co., 28 School St., Boston — 
or who obtained their properties? Want copy 
of engraving “The ——— Light,” by above 
company, 1873, or original painting. 


The FOX MEMORIAL SOCIETY 
Box 777, Hudson, Ohio 


PATCHWORK PIECES 


Flowered prints, Tubfast, Finest Quality, assorted 
8 pounds for $2.00 Postpaid in New England 
States. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 
P. O. Box Y103 . Central Falls, Rhode Island 














A permanent HERALDIC EMBLEM for 
your home. Esteem the record of your line- 
age. Send for terms, and sample Coat of 
Arms. Mrs. D. Dorsey Wolf, Kenwood, Apt. 
208A, 243 W. Tulpehocken St., 44 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOGGY MORNING 


by Frances Frost 


She thought, with her tongue in her lean old cheek, 
it seemed like Sunday in the middle of the week, 

for there wasn’t a sound of shouts in the ditches 
where boys with marbles wore holes in their breeches, 
no babies tumbled in overalls, 

and no little girls went walking their dolls, 

although all over the homespun nation 

the young ones were loose on their Easter vacation. 


She hurried to the parlor to sit in her rocker 

and see who today would scandalize and shock her. 
Behind lace curtains, she could peer and she could pry 
and shake her head and cluck about the passersby. 
But alas, though she knitted for an hour or more, 

no new lovers strolled past her door. 

She rocked and scolded under her breath, 

but the island village was still as death, 


wrapped in a silver fog so deep 

that even the church clock went to sleep. 

If any young lovers passed that way, 

they moved like ghosts in the phantom day. 
Her nearest dooryard bush departed: 
furious at the fog and thwarted, 

she stamped her buttoned foot, arose, 
turned up her pert and lonely nose 

that couldn’t sniff at an Easter hat, 
marched to the kitchen and fed the cat. 
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EDITORIAL 


Worns Are like piecesof silver. If they are 
traded back and forth across the counter the 
clear-cut design becomes blurred. Thus such 
well-worn expressions as “free enterprise,” 
“ingenuity,” “initiative” have lost their fresh- 
ness and no longer convey to many people 
the daring concept that lies behind them. 
For enterprise, as Noah Webster says, is a 
project that involves activity, courage and 
energy. Those are the very words to describe 
the growth of this country from its humble 
beginnings to its present status as one of the 
more powerful countries in the world — 
activity, courage and energy. 

Yet to hear some folks talk one would think 
that the economic system under which the 
United States has burgeoned, and which 
provided for the free growth of enterprises 
both large and small, had something in- 
herently wrong with it. It is time for us to re- 
discover the real meaning behind those words 
for they represent the dynamic forces that 
have made us the best fed, best clothed, best 
equipped nation on earth. 

What is free enterprise? Merely that you, 
Joe Doakes, if you are so minded can be- 
come butcher, baker or candlestick maker 
if you have the gumption to try it. Merely 
that no all-powerful state can deny you ac- 
cess to any occupation or trade for which 
your talents and training equip you. Merely 
that you, too, can become a small business 
man, or even a large business man if you 
have the initiative and ingenuity to make a 
go of it. 

The small business man is not really so 
small. In the aggregate he is a powerful 
giant, for the United States is a country of 
small business. Although Moscow-enamored 
Americans would have us believe that a few 
predatory corporations have the country in 
their tentacles, there are actually only 3,300 
corporations in the United States employing 
more than 1,000 persons. There are more 
than three million employing fewer than 100 
persons each. These are the real makers of 
prosperity. 


Who are these business men? They are 
your friends, your neighbors. Alfred Brand is 
typical. He graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity only eight years ago. A Connecticut 
Yankee, he wanted to go into business for 
himself. He discovered that we were import- 
ing most of the flexible tubing used in the 
electrical industry; and, furthermore, found 
out that Europeans laughed at the idea that 
we might be able to produce as good a prod- 
uct as they did. But Brand did it. During the 
war he gave jobs to 174 persons and produced 
more than 71,000 miles of tubing. Because 
under a system of free enterprise Alfred 
Brand wanted to go in business, our na- 
tional wealth has been increased and more 
than 150 have steady jobs where none 
existed before. 

It is no mere accident that the United 
States stands preeminent today with a stand- 
ard of living that is the envy of the rest of 
the world. To the people of Europe and 
Asia, America is still the promised land. 
And it is. Despite the imperfections of our 
system, our way of life, in which small busi- 
ness plays so important a role, is the best 
thing that has thus far been developed. 
Those who think otherwise, who would ape 
the alien system of statism, would kill the 
goose that has been laying ever larger golden 
eggs. 

The wealth of any nation can be gauged, 
not by the gold lying fallow in some treas 
ury, but by the useful things that are availé 
able to people. By any such yardstick the 
United States is far and away ahead of any 
other country. That didn’t just happen. It 
came about because the dynamic forces gen 
erated by the energy, imagination and cour+ 
age of more than three million small busines 
men are more powerfully productive that 
any other system on earth. The words enter* 
prise, initiative and ingenuity do mean some> 
thing. It is time to rediscover their meaning, 
for in so doing we shall be rediscovering” 
America. 











